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She Pournal of Belles Dettres. 


NEAL MALONE, 
AN IRISH COMIC STORY.* 


There never was a greater souled or doughtier tailor 
than little Neal Malone. Though but four feet four in 
height, he paced the earth with the courage and confi- 
dence of a giant; nay, one would have imugined that he 
walked as if he feared the world itself was about to give 
way under him. Setting aside the Patagonians, two 
thirds of mortal humanity were comprised in Neal ; and, 
perhaps, we might venture to assert, that two thirds of 
Neal’s humanity were equal to six thirds of another 


other, there was no chance of a fight; no person could 
be found sufficiently magnanimous to encounter the 
tailor, On the contrary, every one of his friends—or, 
in other words, every man in the parish—was ready to 
support him. He was clapped on the back until his 
bones were nearly dislocated in his. body ; and his hand 
shaken, until his arm had lust its cunning at the needle 
for half a week afterwards. This, to be sure, was a bitter 
business—a state of being past endurance. Every man 
was his friend—no man was his enemy. A desperate 
position for any person to find himself in, but doubly 
calamitous to a martial tailor. 

There is no man without his trials; and Neal, the 
reader perceives, was not exempt from his. What did 





it avail him that he carried a cudgel ready for all hostile 





man’s. It is right well known that Alexander the Great contingencies ?—or knit his brows and shook his kippeen 
was a little man, and we doubt whether, had Alexander | at the fiercest of his fighting friends? The moment he 
the Great been bred to the tailoring business, he would appeared they softened into downright cordiality. His 
have exhibited so much of the hero as Neal Malone. At) presence was the signal of peace; for, notwithstanding 
all events, Neal would certainly have looked up with con- | his unconquerable propensity to warfare, he went abroad 
teinpt upon Alexander the coppersmith. Neal was de-|as the genius of unanimity, though carrying in his bo. 
scended froma fighting family, whe had signalised them- som the redoubtable disposition of a warrior; just as the 
selves in as many battles as ever any single hero of) sun, though the source of light himself, is said to be 
antiquity fought. His father, his grandfather, and his | dark enough at bottom. 

great grandfather were all fighting men, and his ances-' As day after day passed, and no appearance of action 
tors in general, up, probably, to Con of the Hundred| presented itself, he could not choose but increase in 
Batiles himself. No wonder, therefore, that Neal’s blood courage. His soul, like a sword.tlade too long in the 
should cry out against the cowardice of his calling; no| scabbard, was beginning to get fuliginous by inactivity. 
wonder that he should be an epitome of all that was|He looked upon the point of his own needle, and the 
valorous and heroic in a peaceable man, for we neglected | bright edge of his scissors, with a bitter pang, when he 
to inform the reader that Neal, though “ bearing no base thought of the spirit rusting within him: he meditated 
mind,” never fought any man in his own person. That, | fresh insults, studied new plans, and hunted out cunning 
however, deducted nothing from his courage. If he did not | devices for provoking his acquaintances to battle, until 
figtit, it was simply because he found cowardice universal. | by degrees he began to confound his own brain, and to 
No man would engage him; his spirit blazed in vain:|commit more grievous oversights in his business than 
his thirst for battle was doomed to remain unquenched,|ever. Sometimes he sent home to one person a coat 
except by whiskey, and this only increased it. In short,| with the legs of a pair of trousers attached to it for 
he could find no foe. He has often been known to chal. | sleeves, and despatched to another the arms of the afore- 
lenge the first cudgel-players and pugilists of the parish ; ‘said coat tacked together as a pair of trousers. Some. 
to provoke men of fourteen stone weight; and to bid; times the’ coat was made to bitton behind instead of be- 
mortal defiance to faction he1oes of all grades—but in| fore, and he frequently placed the pockets in the lower 





vain. There was that in him which told them that an 
encounter with Neal would strip them of their laurels. 
Neal saw all this with a lofty indignation; he deplored 
the degeneracy of the times, and thought it hard that the 
descendant of such a fighting family should be doomed 
to pass through life peaceably, while so many excellent 
rows and riots took place around him. It was a cala- 
mity to see every man’s head broken but his own; a 
dismal thing to observe his neighbours go about with 
their bones in bandeges, yet his untouched; and his 
friends beat black and blue, whilst his own cuticle re- 
mained undiscoloured. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Neal one day, when half tipsy in 
the fair, ‘am I never to get a bit of fightin’! Is there 
no cowardly spalpeen to stand afore Neal Malone? Be 
this an’ be that, J’m blue mowlded for want of a batin’! 
I’m disgracin’ my relations by the life I’m ladin’! Will 
none o’ yees fight me aither for love, money, or whisky— 
frind or inimy, an’ bad luck to yees? I don’t care a 
traneen which, only out o’ pure frindship let us have a 
morsel o’ the rale kickup, ’tany rate. Frind or inimy, I 
say agin, if you regard me; sure that makes no differ, 
wz let us have the fight.” 

his excellent heroism was all wasted; Neal could 
not find a single adversary. Except he divided himself, 
like Hotspur, and went to buffets one hand against the 


* Abridged from “Tales of Ireland,” by the author 
of “Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” One 
volume, with hu:norous engravings. Curry, Dublin. 
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part of the skirts, as if he had been in league with cut. 
purses. 

This was a melancholy situation, and his friends 
pitied him accordingly. “ Don’t be cast down, Neal, 
said they, “ your friends feel fur you, poor fellow !” 

“Sure,” replied Neal, “ there’s not one o’ yces frindly 
enough to be my inimy. Oh, what'll 1 do?—Pm blue 
moulded for want of a batin’ !” 

One day Neal sat cross-legged, as tailors usually sit, 
in the act of pressing a pair of breeches; his haids 
were placed, backs up, upon the handle of his goose, and 
his chin rested upon the back of his hands. To judge 
from his sorrowful complexion, one would suppose that 
he sat rather to be sketched as a picture of misery, or 
of heroism in distress, than for the industrious purpose 
of pressing the seams of a garment. There was a great 
deal of New Burlington street pathos in his counte. 
nance ; his face, like the times, was rather out of joint; 
“the sun was just setting, and his golden beams fell, 
with a saddened splendvur, athwart the tailor’s”—the 
reader may fill up the picture from one of Colburn’s last 
novels, 

In this position sat Neal, when Mr. O'Connor, the 
schoolmaster, whose inexpressibles he was turning for 
the third time, entered the workshop. Mr. O'Con- 
nor himself was as finished a picture of misery as the 
tailor. There was a patient, subdued kind of expression 
in his face, which indicated a very fair portion of cala. 
mity; his eye seemed charged with affliction of the first 
water; on each side of his nose might be traced two dry 








channels which, no doubt, were full enough while the 
tropical rains of his countenance lasted. Altogether, 
to conclude from appearances, it was u dead match in 
affliction between him and the tailor; both seemed sad, 
fleshless, and unthriving. 

“ Misther O'Connor,” said the tailor, when the school- 
master entered, “ won’t you be pleased to sit down ?” 

Mr. O'Connor sat ; and, after wiping his forehead, laid 
his hat upon the lap-board, put his half-handkerchief in 
his pocket, and looked upon the tailor. “ Neal,” said 
he, “are my isexpressibles finished ?” 

“I’m now pressin’ them,” replied Neal; “but, Mr. 
O'Connor, it’s not your inexpressibles I’m thinkin’ of. 
I’m not what I was. I'd hardly make paddin’ for a col- 
lar now.” 

“ Are you able to carry a staff still, Neal ?” 

“Ive a light hazel one that’s handy,” said the tailor; 
‘but where's the use of carrying it, whin I can get no 
one to fight wid. Sure I’m disgracin’ tiny relations by 
the life Pen ladin’. Ill gu to my grave widout ever 
batin’ a man; that’s the vexation. Not a row was I ever 
able to kick up in my life; so that I'm fairly blue moulded 
for want of a batin’. But if you have patience—" 

“ Patience!” said Mr. O'Connor, with a shake of the 
head that was perfectly disastrous even to look at; “ pa. 
tience, did you say, Neal ?” 

“ Ay,” said Neel, “an if you deny that I said patience, 
I'll break your head !” 

“ Ah, Neal,” returned the other, “I don’t deny it— 
for though I’m teaching philosophy, knowledge and ma- 
thematics every day in my life, yet I’m learning patience 
myself both night and day. No, Neal; I have forgotten 
to deny any thing. I have not been guilty of a contra. 
diction, out of my own school, for the last fourteen years, 
f once expressed the shadow of a doubt about twelve 
years ago, but ever since I have abandoned even duubt- 
ing. That doubt was the last expiring effort .t main. 
taining my domestic authority—but I suffered for it.” 

“ Well,” said Neal, “if you have patience, I'll tell you 
what afflicts me from beginnin’ to endin’.” 

“I will have patience,” said Mr. O'Connor; und he 
amerenen heard a dismal and indignant tale from the 
tailor. 

* You have told me that fifty times over,” said Mr. 
O'Connor, after hearing the story. ‘ Your spirit is too 
martial for a pacific life. 1f you follow my advice, I will 
teach you how to ripple the calm current of your exist- 
ence to some purpose. Marry a wife. For twenty-five 
years I have given instructions in three branches, viz. 
philosophy, knowledge, and mathematics—I ain also 
well versed in matrimony ; and [ declare that, upon my 
misery, and by the contents of all my afflictions, it is 
my solemn and melancholy opinion, that, if you marry 
u wile, you will, before three months pass over your con- 
eatenated state, not have a single complaint to make 
touching a superabundance of peace and tranquillity, or 
a love of fighting.” 

“Do you mane to say that any woman would make 
ine afeard ?” said the tailor, deliberately rising up and 
getting his cudgel. “ L’ll thank you merely to go over 
the words agin, till I thrash you widin an inch o’ your 
life. That's all.” 

“Neal,” said the schoolmaster, meekly, “I won't 
fight; I have been too often subducd ever to presuine 
on the hope of a single victory. My spirit is loug since 
evaporated; I am like one of your own shreds, a mero 
selvage. Do you not know how much my habilaments 
have shrunk in, even within the last five years; Hear 
me, Neal; and venerate my words as if they proceeded 
from the lips of a prophet. If you wish to taste the 
luxury of being subdued—if you are, as you say, blue 
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mowlded for want of a beating, and sick at heart of a 
peacetul existeuce—why, marry a wife. Farewell!” 

Many a man has happiness within his reach if he but 
knew it. The tailor had been, hitherto, miserable be- 
cause he pursued a wrong object. ‘The schoolmaster, 
however, suggested a train of thought upen which Neal 
now fastened with all the ardour of a chivalrous tem. 
perament. Nay, he wondered that the family should 
have so completely seized upon the fighting side of his 
heart, as to preclude all thoughts of matrimony; for he 
could not but remember that his relations were as ready 
for marriage as for fighting. To doubt this would have 
been to throw a blot upon his own escutcheon. 

No sooner had Neal begun to feei an inclination to 
matrimony, than his friends knew that his principles 
had veered, by the change now visible in his person and 
deportment. ‘They saw that he had ratted from courage 
and joined love. Heretofore his life had been all winter, 
darkened by storm and hurricane. His existence was 
now perfect spring—beautifully vernal. All the amiable 
and softer qualities began to bud about his heart ; a ge- 
nial warmth was diffused over him; his soul got green 
within him; every day was serene, and if a cload hap- 
pened to become visible, there was a roguish rainbow 
ustride of it, that laughed down at him, and seemed to 
say, * Why the dickens, Neal, dun’t you marry a wife ?” 

Endless honour be to Nea! Malone for the originality 
with which he managed the tender sentiment! He did 
not, like your commonplace lovers, first discover a pretty 
girl, and afterwards become enamoured of her. No such 
thing; he had the passion prepared beforehand—cut out 
and made up, as it were, ready for any girl whom it 
might fit. ‘This was falling in love in the abstract, and 
let no man condemn it without a trial; for many a long- 
winded argument could be urged in its defence. It is 
always wrong to commence business without capital, 
and Neal had a good stock to begin with. All we beg 
is, that the reader will not confound it with Platonism, 
which never marries; but he is at full liberty to call it 
Socratism, which takes untu itself a wife, and suffers 
accordingly. 

Let no one suppose that Neal forgot the schoolmas. 
ter’s kindness, or failed to be duly grateful for it. Mr. 
O'Connor was the first person whom he consulted touch. 
ing his passion. With a cheerful soul he waited on that 
melancholy and gentieman-like man, and in the very 
luxury of his heart, told him that he was in love. 

“In love, Neal!” said the schoolmaster. “ May I en. 
quire with whom ?” 

“ Wid nobody in particalar, yet,” replied Neal; “ but 
of late I’m got divilish fond o’ the girls in general.” 

* And do you call that being in love, Neal?” said Mr, 
O'Connor. 

“Why, What else would I call it?” returned the 
tailor, “Amn't I fond of them?” 

“Then it must be what is termed the universal pas- 
sion, Neal,” observed Mr. O'Connor, “ although it is the 
first time I have seen such an illustration of it as you 
present in your own person. In recommending mar- 
riage, I was only driving one evil out of you by intro. 
ducing another. Lo you think that, if you abanduned 
all thoughts of a-wife, you would get heroic again ?— 
that is, would you take once more to the love of fight- 
ing?” 

eC There is no doubt but I would,” said the tailor. 
“If I miss the wife, I’ll kick up such a dust as never 
was seen in the parish, an’ you're the first man that Pil 
lick. But now that I’m in love,” he continued, “sure 
1 ought to look out for a wife.” 

** Look at me, Neal, said the schoolmaster, solemnly ; 
“T am at this moment, and have been for the !ast fifteen 
years, a living caveto against matrimony. I do not think 
that carth possesses such a luxury as a single solitary 
life. Neal, the monks of old were happy men; they 
were all fat and had double chins ; and, Neal, I tell you 
that all fat men are in general happy. Cure cannot 
come at them so readily as at a thin man; before it gets 
through the strong outworks of flesh and blood with 
which they are surrounded, it becomes treacheious to 
its original purpose, joins the cheerful spirits it meets 
the system, and dances about in the heart in all the 
madness of mirth; just like a sincere ecclesiastic, wlio 
comes to lecture a good fellow against drinkiug, but 
who forgets his lecture over his cups, and is laid under 
the table with such success, that he either never comes 
to finish his lecture, or conies often to be laid under the 
table. Lovok at me, Neul, how wasted, fleshless, and 
miserable I stand before you. You know how my gur- 
ments have shrunk in, and what a solid man I was be. 
fore marriage. Neal, pause, I beseech you: otherwise 
you stand a streng chance of becoming a nonentity like 
myself.” 








“I don’t care what I become,” said the tailor; “I 
can’t think that you'd be so unrasonable as to expect 
that any of the Malones should pass out of the world 
widout either bein’ bate or married. -Have reason, Mr. 
O'Connor ; an’ if you can help me toa wife, I promise 
to take in your coat the next time for nothin’,” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. O'Connor, “ what would you 
think of the butcher’s daughter, Biddy Neil? You have 
always had a thirst for blood, and here you may have it 
gratified in an innocent manner, should you ever be- 
come sanguinary again, "Tis true, Neal, she is twice 
your size, and possesses three times your strength; but 
for that very reason, Neal, marry her if youcan. Large 
animals are placid ; and heaven preserve those bachelors, 
whom I wish well, from a small wife; ’tis such who 
ulways wield the sceptre of domestic life, and rule their 
husbands with a rod of iron.” 

“Say no more, Mr. O'Connor,” replied the tailor ; 
“she’s the very girl I’m in love wid, an’ never fear but 
I'll overcome her heart if it can be done by man.” 

Neal, however, was gifted with the heart of an Irish. 
man, and courage still adhered to him even in making 
love. He consequently conducted the seige of Biddy 
Neil’s heart with a degree of skill and valour which 
would not have come ainiss to Marshal Gerard at the 
siege of Antwerp. Biddy was the very pink of pugna- 
city, and could throw in a body blow, or plant a facer, 
with singular energy and science. Her prowess hitherto 
had, we confess, been displayed only within the limited 
range of domestic life: but should she ever find it ne- 
cessary to exercise it upon a larger scale, there was no 
doubt whatsoever, in the opinion of her mother, brothers, 
and sisters, every one of whom she had successively sub- 
dued, that she must undoubtedly distinguish herself. 
‘I'here was certainly one difficulty which the tailor had 
not to encounter in the progress of his courtship; the 
field was his own; be had not a rival to dispute his 
claim. Neither was there any opposition given by her 
triends; they were, on the contrary, all anxious for the 
imatech; and when the arrangements were concluded, 
Neal felt his hand squeezed by them in succession, with 
an expression more resembling condolence than joy. 

There was nothing particular in the wedding. Mr. 
O'Connor was asked by Neal to be present at it; but he 
shook his head, and told him that he had not courage to 
uttend it, or inclination to witness any maa’s sorrows 
but his own. He met the wedding party by accident, 
und was heard to exclaim with a sigh, as they flaunted 
past him in gay exuberance of spirits, “* Ah, poor Neal! 
he is going like one of her father’s cattle to the sham. 
bles! Wo is me for having suggested matrimony to the 
tailor! He will not long be under the necessity of say- 
ing that he ‘is blue-mowlded for want of a beating.’ 
The butcheress will fell him hke a Kerry ox, and I may 
have his bioed to answer for, and his discomfiture to 
fecl for, in addition to my own miseries.” 

On the evening of the wedding-day, about the hour 
of ten o'clock, Neal—whose spirits were uncommonly 


jexalted, for his heart luxuriated within him—danced 
| with his bride’s-maid; after the dance he sat beside her, 


and get eloquent in praise of her beauty; and it is said, 


_lvo, that he whispered to her, and chucked her chin 


with considerable gallantry. The téte-d téle continued 


‘tor some time without exciting particular attention, with 
‘one exception; but that exception was worth a whole 


chapter of general rules. Mrs. Malone rose up, then sat 
down again, and took off « glass of the native; she got up 
a second time—all the wife rushed upon her heurt—she 
approached them, and in a fit of the most exquisite sen. 
sibility, knocked the bride’s-maid down, and gave the 
tailor a kick of affecting pathos upon the inexpressibles. 
The whole scene was a touching one on both sides. The 


i tailor was sent oa all-fours to the floor; but Mrs. Ma. 


lone took him quietly ap, put him under her arm, as one 
would a lapdog, and with stately step marched away to 
the connubial apartment, in which every thing remained 
very quiet for the rest of the night. 

The next morning Mr. O'Connor presented himself to 
congratulate the tailor on his happiness. Neal, as his 
friend shook hands with him, gave the schoolmaster’s 
fingers a slight squeeze, such as a man gives who would 
genty entreat your sympathy. The schoolmaster looked 
ut him, and thought he shook his head. Of this, how- 
ever, he could not be certain; for as he shook his own 
daring the moment of observation, he concluded that it 
might be a mere mistake of the eye, or, perhaps, the 
result of a mind predisposed to be credalous on the sub- 
ject of shaking heads. 

We wish it were ‘in our power to draw a veil, or cur- 
tain, or blind of some description, over the remnant of 
the tailor’s narrative that is to follow; but as it is the 
duty of every faithful historian to give the secret causes 





of appearances which the world in general do not under- 
stand, so we think it but honest to go on, impartially 
and faithfully, without shrinking from the responsibility 
that is frequently annexed to truth. 

For the first three months after matrimony, Neal felt 
like a man who had been translated to a new and more 
lively state of existence. He had expected and flattered 
himse!f that, the moment this eveat should take place, 
he would once more resume his heroism, and experience 
the pleasure of a drubbing. On the first week after his 
marriage, there chanced to be u fuir in the next market- 
town. Neal, after breakfast, brought forward a bunch 
of shillelahs, in order to select the best; the wife en- 
quired the purpose of the selection, and Neal declared 
that he was resolved to have « fiyht that day, if it were 
tu be had, he said, for “ love or money.” “The thruth 
is,” he exclaimed, strutting with fortitude about the 
house, “the thruth is that I’ve done the whole of yees— 
I'm as blue.mowlded as ever for want of a batin’.” 

“ Don’t go,” said the wile. 

“I will go,” said Neal, with vehemence; “ I'll go if 
the whole parish was to go to prevint me.” 

In about another half-hour Neal sat down quietly to his 
business, instead of going to the fair! 

Much ingenious speculation might be indulged in 
upon this abrupt termtnation to the tailor’s most formi- 
dable resolution; but, for our own part, we will prefer 
going on with the narrative, leaving the reader at liberty 
to solve the mystery as he pleases. The fourth month 
after the marriage arrived. Neal one day, near its close, 
began to dress himself in his best apparel. Even then, 
when buttoning his waistcoat, he shook his head after 
the manner of Mr. O'Conner, and made observations 
upon the great extent to which it overfolded him. 

“Neal,” said the wife, on perceiving him dressed, 
“where ure you bound for?” 

“ Faith, for life,” replied Neal, with a mitigated swag- 
ger; “and I’d us soon, if it had been the will of Pro- 
vid—” He paused. 

“Where are you going?” asked the wife, a second 
time. 

“ Why,” he answered, “only to the dance at Jemmy 
Connolly’s; I'll be back early.” 

“ Don’t go,” said the wife. 

“Til go,” said Neal, “if the whole counthry was to 
prevint me. Thunder and lightnin’, woman, who am 
?” he exclained, in a loud, but rather infirm voice; 
“amu’t | Neal Malone, that never met a man who'd 
fight him! Neal Malone, that was never beat by man! 
Whoo! Wi get enraged some time. Who's afeard, I 
say?” 

4 Don't go,” added the wife, a third time, giving Neal 
a significant look in the face. 

In about another half-hour Neal sat down quietly to his 
business, instead of going to the dance! 

Neal now turned himself, like many a sage in similar 
circumstances, to philesophy; that is to say, he began 
to shake his head upon principle, after the manner of 
the selionlmaster. He would indeed have preferred the 
bottle upon principle; but there was no getting at the 
bottle, except through the wife; and it so happened that 
by the time it reached him, there was little consolation 
left in in it. Neal bore all in silence; for silence, his 
friend had often told him, was a proof of wisdom. 

Soon after this, Neal one evening met Mr. O’Connor 
by chance upon a plank which crossed a river. This 
plank was only a foot in breudth, so that no two indi- 
viduals could pass each other upon it. We cannot find 
words in which to express the dismay of both, on finding 
that they absolutely glided past one another without 
collision. Both paused, and surveyed each other so- 
lemnly ; but the astonishment was all on the side of Mr. 
O'Connor. 

“ Neul,” said the schvolmaster, “I conjure you to 
speak, that I may be assured you live.” 

The ghost of a blush crossed the churchyard visage of 
the tailor. “Oh!” he exclaimed, “why did you tempt 
me to marry a wife?” 

“Neal,” said his friend, “answer me in the most 
solemn manner possible—throw into your countenance 
all the gravity you can assume; speak as if you were 
ander the hands of the hangman, with the rope about 
your neck, for the question is indeed a trying une which 
1 am about to put. Are you still ‘ blue-mowlded for want 
of a beating ?” 

The tailor collected himself to make a reply ; he put 
one leg out, but, alas, how dwindled! He opened his 
waistcoat, and lapped it round him, until he looked like 
a weasel on its hind legs. He then raised himself up on 
his tip-toes, and, in an awful whisper, replied, “No!!! 
I’m not blue-mowlded for want of a batin’.” 

The schoolmaster shook his head in his own miserable 
manner; but, alas! he soon perceived that the tailor was 
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as great an adept at shaking the head as himself. Nay, 
he saw that there was a calamitous refinement—a deli- 
cacy of shake in the tailor’s vibrations, which gave to 
his own nod a very commonplace character. 

The next day the tailor took in his clothes, and from 
time to time continued to adjust them to the dimensions 
of his shrinking person. He no longer strutted us he 
was wont to do; he no longer carried a cudgel as if he 
wished to wage a universal battle with mankind. He 
was now a married man. Sneakingly, and with a cow- 
ardly crawl, did he creep along as if every step brought 
him nearer to the gallows. The schoolmaster’s march 
of misery was far slower than Neal's: the latter dis- 
tanced him. Before three years passed, he had shrunk 
up so much, that he could not walk abroad of a windy 
day without carrying weights in his pockets to keep him 
firm on the earth, which he once trod with the step of a 
giant. In two years more his friends could not distin- 
guish him from his own shadow; a circumstance which 
was of great inconvenience to aim. Several grasped at 
the hand of the shadow instead uf his; and one man was 
near paying it five and sixpence for making a pair of 
small-clovches. Neal, it is true, undeceived him with 
some trouble, but candidly admitted that he was not able 
to carry home the money. 

This, however, could not last always. Though still 
alive, he was to all intents and purposes imperceptible. 
He could now only be heard; he was reduced to a mere 
essence.——the very echo of human existence. It is true 
the schoulmaster asserted that he occasionally caught 
passing glimpses of him; but that was because he had 
been himself nearly spiritualised by affliction, and his 
visual ray purged in the furnace of domestic tribulation. 
By und by Neal’s voice lessened, got fuinter and more 
indistinct, until at length nothing but a doubtful mur- 
mur coald be heard, which ultimately could scarcely be 
distinguished from a ringing in the ears. 

Such was the awful and mysterious fate of the tailor, 
who, as a hero, could not of course die; he merely dis. 
solved like an icicle, wasted into immateriality, and 
finally melted away beyond the perception of mortal 
sense. Mr, O'Connor is still living, and once more in 
the fulness of perfect health and strength. His wile, 
however, we may as weil hint, has been dead more than 
two years. 

—_— 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Evenings at Home.—Always before Christ- 
mas week opens the hearts and purses of our 
good people, we are sure of a good book for 
the young from the press of our and the pub- 
lic’s friends, the Harpers; the * Fairy Book,” 
** Robinson Crusoe,” “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
&c., are evidences of the care, taste, and ex- 
pense with which those publishers cater. ‘This 
year they have published with equal excellence 
* Evenings at Home,” by Dr. Atkin and Mrs. 
Barbauld ; the illustrations are gems in their 
way; the subject matter is of enduring popu- 
larity, and such as every parent will be thank- 
ful for being recommended to introduce to his 
or her family. 

In the preface the publishers draw a proper 
comparison between works of this useful de- 
scription and those silly, illustrated annuals, 
which of late were so fashionable; which 
served, it is true, to employ artists and to per- 
fect them, but to which was brought ‘so little 
of that peculiar talent required for imparting 
instruction with entertainment, and so little 
judgment in the choice of subjects, as well as 
in the manner of dealing with them.’’ We may 
as well relate an anecdote respecting annuals, 
now that they are in season. A lady, remark- 
able for the purity of her sentiments, but whose 
mind was somewhat contracted by long absence 
from the active scenes of life, was expressing, 
last year, her regret that the editor of “ Waldie” 
should be guilty of publishing Bulwer’s novels, 
or if not, of circulating very extensively large 
extracts from his writings. The reply was, that 
he had never done either one or the other; but 
taking up an annual that she had just greatly 





commended, and bearing the name of * Chris- 
tian”’—something or other, no fewer than 
eighteen extracts from Bulwer were found to 
be credited to that popular author. We need 
not say the recluse was convicted fiom her 
favourite picture book. 

‘* Evenings at Home” should form a part of 
every domestic library. 


Genius—The Rev. Mr. Furness delighted 
the most numerous audience of the season, last 
Tuesday, at the hall of the Musical Fund, by, 
his admirable lecture on * Genius.”’ We have! 
rarely enjoyed a more agreeable discourse, or, 
one which was more convincing. Having ap- 
plied to the author for the privilege of insert. 
ing it in our next volume, we shall not forestall 
opinion by particularising its arguments. | 

The appetite for these lectures grows with 
what it feeds on; the eagerness to obtain ad- 
mission to this instructive resort exceeds belie!; 
hundreds at the very least were disappointed in 
getting tickets on Mr. Furness’s evening ; and 
at each successive lecture the crowds of appli- 
cants increase. We are not sure that it will 
be practicable to proceed another winter with 
only one lecture in a week. We dwell upon) 
these facts as encouraging signs of good taste 
in the public mind, and as incentives to all our, 
cities, towns, and villages, to institute similar 
places of amusement and instruction. The 
fault of our communities is apt to be, that 
there is no mode of bringing people intellectu- 
ally together. Balls have heretofore been the 
rallying point; but balls furnish an indifferent 
subject for after conversation, and are but too 
frequently the scenes of envy, and afterwards 
of bickering; we do not say, away with dancing; 
but we do hold an intellectual lecture to be a 
good precedent to afford conversation in a ball-| 
room, no less than as a stimulant to a course of| 
reading. | 

This (Tuesday) evening John K. Kane will 
lecture before the same audience on “ Hamlet.” | 
We much mistake Mr. Kane if he do not do so 
superlatively well. 


Progress of Science.—The following real ad- 
vertisement appeared this month in several of, 
our daily papers. Its important bearing we 
shall endeavour to point out :— 


PHILOSOPHY OF STORMS. 


James P. Espy will deliver a course of six lectures in 
the fine hall of the Literary Institute, corner of Chesnut 
and Eighth streets, on Friday evenings, commencing on 
Friday evening, 7th of December, at half past 7 o’cluck. 

During the course a great variety of meteorological 
phenomena, not heretofore understood, will be explained; 
and it will be shown that man probably has it in his 
power by artificial means to cause it to rain, and thus 
prevent the injurious effects of droughts, and perhaps 
even keep the Ohio navigable all summer. 

The first lecture will be a part of the course, without 
introduction,—to which a gentleman and a lady nut 
provided with tickets will be admitted for 25 cents. 
‘Tickets to the course to be had at Kay & Brother’s 
boukstore, Chesnut below Fourth, and Mr. Auner’s book- 
store, Market above Ninth. 

Price to gentlemen one dollar, to ladies fifty cents.* 


That Dr. Franklin would have met with 
ridicule from the little thoughtiess boys who, 
had they known of hig experiment, would 
doubtless have collected round the end of his 
kite-string, when he was demonstrating that 
lightning was electricity, admits of little philo- 
sophic doubt ; for, reasoning from analogy, such 








* See National and United States Gszette of Saturday, 
December 1, if any doubt should exist of the authenticity 
of this advertisement. 





has always been the result when any great dis- 
covery was about to be communicated to the 
world. Mr. Espy, we fear, has yet to encoun- 
ter some such paltry results; he would scarcely 
consider it fair play if he did not. Fulton was 
laughed at, and capitalists kept aloof from him, 
as if contact would deprive them of some of 
their virtue. Poor fools! little did they dream 
that one steam ship would take thousands of 
dollars for the postage of letters alone; they 
had no idea that money was to be made by boil- 
ing a tea-kettle ; the knowing ones of our more 
modern era have but a faint conception of the 
advantages that will flow from the * Philosophy 
of Storms.” 

If we understand Mr. Espy aright, (we should 


| be extremely sorry to misrepresent his theories, ) 


he conceives that rain may be made to descend 
by exploding gunpowder, or by burning down 
forests; the former would be the best, inas- 
much as gunpowder is more easily made, as 
well as transported to the required spot. Fo- 
rests would require time to grow, whereas rain 
is often wanted in a hurry, and the Ohio river 
will require regular weekly supplies in a dry 
season. 

Now, if there can be no doubt that we can 
make it rain whenever and wherever we desire, 
we hold it equally true that we can have dry 
weather whenever and wherever we choose; 
there ig * probably’’ only a regular supply of 
moisture in the air, (but of this we are not en- 
tirely sure,) and the plan will no doubt be, to 
have it brought down regularly, just when it 
ought to come, and not sparingly one month 
and double rations the next. One would not 
give a fig for a dairy that was irregular in this 
way. We have lately had a specimen of this 
kind of milking in consequence of one of the 
very evils, droughts, which Mr. Espy proposes 


| tocure; and butter, milk, and even eggs, to say 


nothing of potatoes and corn, rose in our mar- 
ket most abominably. By causing it to rain, 
then, when rain is wanted, we procure a double 
advantage, for we have dry weather at command; 
and if it should turn out that clouds saturated 
with moisture should be seen to approach the 
eastern Atlantic coast when they were not 
wanted, it would be only “ probably’? necessary 
to send out the clerk of the weather in an 
armed vessel, and milk or diain thei before 
they touched land; in this way in time the 
briny deep may be deprived of very consider- 
able portions of its saline quality, by admixtures 
of fresh water, till finally we may get better and 
more fish from its depths. But the advantages 
are so numerous, that they will strike the most 
unthinking mind; and first of 

The Ohio River-—Duting the past season 
the greatest consternation has prevailed among 
American merchants at the low stage of that 
indispensable river. So long continued and 
annoying was it, that serious people conceived 
the idea of constructing a railroad, at low water 
mark, to traverse its whole distance. By Mr. 
Espy’s plan, no such expensive company need 
be formed. ‘There will probably be a gunpow- 
der manufactory established on each branch 
above Pittsburg, and as soon as any steamboat 
drawing less than four feet gets aground, one 
of these depots of storms will be exploded: on 
hearing which, all the boats will up steam and 
be off with a certainty of abundance of water. 
Louisville and Cincinnati will erect a statue in 
the form of a bridge to the memory of the in- 
ventor, while Wheeling, then no better off for 
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water than Pittsburg, will forever execrate hia 
memory; and the Baltimore railroad company 
might as well conclude to debouche in Penn- 
sylvania at once. We look to the Ohio for the 
greatest practical advantages of the theory, but 
it will also * probably” greatly benefit 

The Union Canal, a link in our internal im- 
provements that has suffered sadly for want of 
water; pumping with steam engines themselves 
has been insufficient, but now the company will 
of course proceed to widen their locks; and we 
look upon the Columbia railroad as good as 
ruined, for who would ride on a rail when they 
could sail by horse power in a trach-schuyt! 
River and canal navigation, in short, will be 
every where benefited, and the stocks of the 
latter will immediately rise, a fact which we 
thus carly throw out for the benefit of those 
who would prefer buying in to a profitable in- 
vestment to being taken in by any more rail- 
road concerns. Mr. Strickland had doubtless 
this theory in his mind when he recommended 
to the State of Pennsylvania to expend her few 
odd millions in canals; while the people, igno- 
rant of the opening truths of science, seem de- 
termined to supersede the water ways, and to 
make a railroad beside. 

‘There are minor matters of sufficient im- 
portance to be taken into the account in the 
first specification of the patent :— 

A Journey.—In going a journey, it is always 
more agreeable to travel in clear sunshine than 
in showers; by consulting the clerk of the 
weather, or the patentee for each state, you 
may always know when to set off, and make 
proper calculations when to return. 

By taking a sub patent you may go to a concert, 
the theatre, or a lecture, without an umbrella, 
and as soon as you are comfortably seated in 
your arm chair by the grate, light a pipe, ring 
the bell to the servant to fire away, and it may 
rain as much as it pleases. One theorist who 
lectures, and who has the best control of the 
weather, might insure his hearers dry shod, and 
terribly annvy the frequenters of a rival shop 
of knowledge, deluging them with a shower- 
bath as soon as they got fairly into the street. 
Rival sects would give salaries for good clerks, 
who could shower away whenever an opposition 
convention broke up. Military officers, who 
have heretofore carried umbrellas, will proba- 
bly have a finger in the regulations, and as it 
generally rains during a battle, in a skirmish in 
Canada, whichever party reserved their fire 
would be sure to be the dryest. A funeral 
procession of ladies need never be wet, unless 
they attended an interment with the honours 
of war. 

Fires could be quickly put out.—It is melan- 
choly to think the theory was nut perfected 
before the great fire of New York ; hundreds 
of families might still have rode in omnibuses, 
and drank champagne and hermitage, who now 
walk on foot, and have to take up with brack- 
ish water. The night when so many stores 
were burned down, and real insurance offices 
melted away, was so cold that snow or hail in- 
stead of rain would have descended, but then 
the fire below would have melted it, and it 
would have answered as good a purpose as the 
firemen. We might dispense with our fire 
apparatus altogether, and thus be rid of what 
we really sometimes fear is a school of wicked- 
ness and dissipation. Mr. Espy’s theoretical 
apparatus will doubtless be movable; it might 
thus serve a useful purpose in gently watering 








the streets; a contrivance much wanted, parti- 
cularly where there has been a proselyte of Mr. 
M‘Adam, “the Colossus of Roads,” at work; 
vide Chesnut and Fifth in a dry time. 

But we will no longer tax the good-nature 
of our readers in explaining what is so obvious 
to the plainest understanding. ‘The thing speaks 
for itself ; it is already patronised by the great 
State.of Pennsylvania, and children yet unborn 
will ave no occasion to cry showers of tears 
for the loss of a toy; it will be cried for them 
by the new theory; al! tears may as well re- 
main dry from this time forward. We esteem 
the inventor as a greater benefactor of his 
race than even General Jackson, with all his 
theories about banks and bankers. 

To be serious. We should be the last to 
discourage the efforts of discoverers, and such 
we are prepared to believe Mr. Espy to be; 
but it is a litt's startling to be told of such 
stupendous efforts so suddenly; the lecturer 
must pardon a little playfulness, while we spur 
him on to perseverance and to demonstration. 


The Insane Poor.—A number of our citizens 
have at length taken into consideration the 
miserable condition of the insane poor of Penn- 
sylvania, who are to this time wretchedly accom- 
modated in county alms-houses, or subjected 
frequently to very inhuman treatment at home. 
In the poor houses there is no attempt at classi- 
fication, and but little or no effort made to cure 
their hallucination; the violent maniac who 
vociferates and blasphemes from morning to 
night, and from night to morning, is shut up 
in a room with the feeble, the modest and the 
pure, and the latter must grow worse under 
the excitement thus produced; or the cell, 
suited only to the worst malefactor, and very 
often with less attention to cleanliness and 
comfort, is their allotted home. 

Eleven states have erected institutions for 
this helpless class; the efforts employed have 
been attended with the happiest results; pro- 
per employment, exercise, moral and physical 
treatment, if resorted to in the early stages of 
the disease, often restore the patient to his 
friends and to society; in some institutions 
thirty per cent, are cured. 

The subject has been taken up by men who 
are not likely to let it fall through; and Penn- 
sylvania will not be long in adding another 
noble institution to her long catalogue of valu- 
able charities. The following committee, ap- 
pointed by a town mevting, have the subject in 
charge :— 

Thomas P. Cope, Frederick A. Packard, 
James J. Barclay, J. R. Ingersoll, R. Dungli- 
son, M. D., J. M. Read, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Sa- 
muel R. Wood, J. K. Kane, S. B. Morris, I. 
Collins, Edward Yarnall, Rev. Dr. Demme, T. 
Earp, B. H. Coates, J. R. Tyson, Dr. Charles 
Evans, W. S. Hansell, Dr. Joseph Parrish, 
Townsend Sharpless, Dr. Casper Morris, Dr. J. 
R. Burden, Ambrose White, Dr. I. N. Mar- 
sellis, John Goodman, J. J. Smith, Jr., Rev. 
Dr. Mayer, John Farnum, G. N. Baker. 


————— 


VARIETIES. 


Encke’s comet, which completes its revolution in 
1200 days, is now visible. It will be in its perihelion, 
or part of its orbit nearest the sun, on the 15th of the 
present month (December), and about the same period 
it will also be nearest the earth. It is, says Monsieur 
Arago, a vast nebulosity, 64,000 times lurger in volume 
than the earth; yet such is the tenuity of its substance, 
that in 1795 Sir William Herschel was able to discern 
through its mass a star of the twentieth magnitude. 


Curran, cross-examining a horse.jockey’s servant, asked 
his master’s age. “I never put my hand to his mouth 
to try,” answered the witness, The laugh was against 
the couneel, until he retorted, “ Ycu are perfeetly right 
friend, for your master is said to be a great bite.” 


In 1801 parliament passed the first act for the construc. 
tion of a public railway. Since that time nearly 200 
have followed it: and among these enterprises are three 
of which alone the estimated cost—and they are expected 
to be finished during the present season—amounts to 
about £9,000,000 sterling. 


Royal Etiquette—If Charles V. be really entitled to 
the credit of having disseminated etiquette and courtly 
ceremonials throughout Europe, verily he had his re- 
ward, for it is recorded, that on his entry into Douay, 
not only was he received in great state under triumphal 
arches decorated with flowers, but that the magistrates, 
to do honour to the occasion, put a clean shirt upon the 
body of the malefactor that was hanging in vhains at the 
city gate.—Book of the Court. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Childhood is like the laughing hours 
Of early spring— 

The very cloud that o’er it lours 
A charm can bring ; 

For, like an April sky, 
A shower, a sunny ray, 

So the bright tear in childhood’s eye 
A smile can chase away. 


But even whilst we gaze 
Those early days are gone, 
And soon the glowing rays 
Of summer hasten on; 
The bud hath opened to the flower, 
The boy to manhood sprang, 
And from his heart sin’s darkening power 
Its bitterness hath wrung. 


He dreams that he can win from fame 
An honoured, deathless name ; 
And following glory’s banners bright, 
He finds an early grave ; 
But memory enshrouds in night 
The last hope of the brave. 


He is forgotten—o’er iis bier 
No nation’s tears are shed; 

Naught, save a widowed mother’s tear, 
Latments the hero dead. 


The poet strikes his lute— 
Sweet thrill its golden strings ; 
But public praise is mute— 
His lay no rapture brings. 
And mournfully his heart 
Echoes its tender tone, 
His airy dreams depart, 
His hope of fame has flown. 


Like an expanded flower, 

Whose leaves fall one by one, 

Hope fades ‘neath disappointment’s power, 

Till manhood’s prime is gone. 
And age, like autumn, chill and sere, 

Scatters each fading leaf, 

Till not one flower remains to cheer 
The path of life so sadly drear, 

And yet so brief— 

Till all the weary heart would crave 

Is but a rest from woes— 

The coming winter of the grave 

Its snow around him throws— 
Aud ever thus, from youth to age, 
Man treads his weary pilgrimage. 
Clifton. Lavinia. 

—>— 
NOTICE. 

The subscriber, from declining health, is in- 
duced to offer for sale a share of the publishing 
department of his periodicals. ‘The foundation 
on which these works are established is so solid 
as to afford great advantages, to as active man, 
in establishing himself in the world. They 


never possessed more popularity than at pre- 
sent; and his inability, from continued indispo- 
sition, to attend to the multifarious duties alone 
urges him to dispose of any portion. For terms, 








application may be made to 


A. WALDIE. 











